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of the best things." They are using the 
Reader's Guide in English more than ever 
before; they are using reference books 
more. After the talk on the Statesmen's 
Yearbook and on the almanacs and some 
of the yearbooks, such as the New Inter- 
national Yearbook, they are using them 
almost as textbooks. The Statesmen's 
Yearbook is in use nearly all the time, as 
is the New International Yearbook, since 
that talk. They are using the Reader's 
Guide for new material — essays that they 
want on special subjects, and are using it 
for debate work, informal debates on all 
sorts of interesting current problems for 
English work, training the students to do 
oral debating without any notes, and talks 
on the topics of the day. They are using 
encyclopedias mo'^e wisely than they used 
to. Teachers used to send scholars to en- 
cyclopedias for everything. And when we 
talked about the real use of encyclopedias 
and bibliographies, how the encyclopedia 
simply gave you a certain amount of 
definite information and often led to more 
important things, they began using those 
bibliographies. 

Miss HOBART: I do not know that any 
librarian has been trying to work out the 
problem which I have of reaching the pub- 
lic school pupils and teachers. Some of 
the best things that I have found in that 
way are these: I made myself familiar, as 
early in the term as possible, with the 
teachers and the conditions of their home 
life. I found that some had very poor 
places to room, as they are apt to have in 
small communities, and to those I offered 
the use of the library rooms for evening 
use and for time out of school when they 
wished to correct papers. Our library is 
warm and light in the winter and cool and 
light in the summer. And the teachers 
were extremely glad to have a place where 
they could come and be quiet and com- 
fortable and do their own work. I think 
that last year the teachers in our small vil- 
lage practically lived in the library. Even 
those who had homes there used to make 
it their abiding place most of their waking 
hours. For the high school pupils, at the 



time of their graduating essays, we laid 
books aside in different places in the 
library. Many of those children had no 
proper places at home where they could 
write. They came to the library and did 
their work; almost all the work on their 
graduating essays was done evenings. For 
six weeks we gave the use of our catalog 
rooms to two girls who had their books 
sent there. There were several out-of-town 
children; to those we gave a room in the 
basement. They came from school as 
quickly as possible at noon, ate their 
luncheon in a very short time and spent 
the rest of the intermission in the library 
doing reference work. The expressions of 
appreciation we have received and the con- 
sciousness of the help given to those chil- 
dren in the use of the library has been a 
great source of satisfaction. 
Adjourned. 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

(Friday morning, June 27, 1913.) 

The PRESIDENT: We begin this morn- 
ing the fifth session of this conference and 
the theme covering the papers is, "The 
library's service to business and legisla- 
tion." Ten years ago it would not have 
occurred to anyone perhaps that it would 
be possible to have a series of papers upon 
this subject, and the surprising expansion 
of the service in these directions is evi- 
denced by the fact that we have, in order at 
all to attempt to cover this subject ade- 
quately, a larger number of papers on this 
morning's program than we have on the 
program for any other of the subjects 
which have been scheduled. I will ask Mr. 
C. B. LESTER to start the program with 
his paper upon 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE WORK 

It is now more than twenty years since 
the need of specialization in the library's 
work on subjects of legislation was rec- 
ognized in New York in the creation of a 
special staff for such work, and It Is just 
about ten years since the successful com- 
bination in Wisconsin of such special ref- 
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erence work with the formulation of bills 
aroused most of the states to the possibili- 
ties of usefulness in this field. It would 
therefore seem worth while to examine 
the work so far done to discover if pos- 
sible such principles and tendencies as 
may be subject to generalization. 

It is at once obvious that any such gen- 
eralization in a broad sense must be diffi- 
cult, for this present year shows in legisla- 
tion both east and west that we have not 
yet come to rest on such fundamental prin- 
ciples as to method even though there may 
be substantial unanimity as to policy. The 
new laws in Vermont (and I think in New 
Hampshire) in the east — in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois in the middle west — and in 
California on the Pacific coast show such 
differences that it is evident that local con- 
ditions must still be very largely controll- 
ing. And to go back a full year or more 
would bring to notice the new work organ- 
ized in several states through university 
bureaus but without special legislation, 
and the proposals before the Congress. 

Comparatively little examination shows 
■that the conception of the work to be done 
differs widely. Mr. Kaiser of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who is preparing a detailed 
study of the subject, writes me: "I find 
that in practically thirty-two states it is 
attempted in some form or other — the 
state library as a whole, a division of the 
state library created within the library, a 
division created by law, a separate bureau, 
library commission bureaus, state univer- 
sity bureaus, etc." Obviously this must in- 
clude practically all states where the state 
library is other than a law library only or 
a historical collection only, and must cred- 
it with doing legislative reference work 
those states where general reference work 
is done on subjects of legislation. But 
there is a more exact use of the term 
which takes account of the fundamental 
principle well suggested in the statement 
of the Librarian of Congress in his com- 
munication to Congress in 1911. "A legis- 
lative reference bureau goes further [than 
the Division of Bibliography]. It under- 
takes not merely to classify and to catalog, 



but to draw off from a general collection 
the literature, that is the data, bearing 
upon a particular legislative project. It 
indexes, extracts, compiles." It breaks up 
existing forms in which information is con- 
tained and classifies the resulting parts, 
and often "adds to printed literature writ- 
ten memoranda as to facts and even opin- 
ions as to merit." 

Such work as the legislative reference 
staff should be qualified to do is distinctly 
informational rather than educational in 
its reference to the patron. It does the 
work of research, of gathering, sorting and 
uniting the scattered fact material wanted 
and presents the results ready for use. And 
to be fully effective this work must in 
some way be co-ordinated with the formu- 
lation of legislation, so that the product of- 
fered by the legislator may be both firmly 
founded and properly constructed. This 
work is so evidently necessary that it will 
be done in an Increasing number of states 
whether the state library or some other 
agency undertakes it ari protects its effi- 
ciency by the impartial, non-political and 
permanent organization of it which can be 
there best provided. 

Practically all legislation specifically 
providing for such work has been passed 
in the years beginning 1907 and it is sig- 
nificant that most of this emphasizes re- 
search and drafting. The laws specially 
providing for such work are as follows: 

Alabama, 1907, no. 255. 

California, 1913. 

Illinois, 1913. 

Indiana, 1913, ch. 255 (1907, ch. 147). 

Michigan, 1907, ch. 306 (1913, ch. 144). 

Missouri, Stat., 1909, Sec. 8177. 

Montana, 1909, ch. 65. 

Nebraska, 1911, ch. 72. 

North Dakota, 1909, ch. 157 (1907, ch. 
243). 

Ohio, 1913 (1910, no. 384). 

Pennsylvania, 1909, no. 143 (1913). 

Rhode Island, 1907, ch. 1471. 

South Dakota, 1907, ch. 185. 

Texas, 1909, ch. 70. 

Vermont, 1912, ch. 14 (1910, ch. 9). 

Wisconsin, Stat. Sec. 373 f. 
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An analysis of the work done, whether 
provided for by legislation or by admin- 
istrative practice, shows certain other 
facts. The number of the staff in any state 
is often variable, temporary or part time 
assistance is often used, and this is true 
where this work is not a part of the work 
of a state library or other wider organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, the cost in money is 
almost impossible to estimate accurately 
in many places, because of this co-opera- 
tion with other work. In starting a new 
work this difficulty in answering the ques- 
tion of what it costs elsewhere must be 
faced. The best way to meet it seems to 
be to make the comparison on the basis 
of the work wanted, definitely planning 
what is to be done, and asking for a lump 
sum to cover Its estimated cost. 

The drafting proposition is a most im- 
portant element. Some three or four states 
already have official bill-drafting agencies, 
other than legislative reference depart- 
ments, and a number of others definitely 
depend upon the attorney-general's office 
for this work. In some states there is op- 
position to putting this in the hands of a 
non-legislative agency, and in others the 
libraries, while ready to handle a special- 
ized reference work, are not ready to un- 
dertake drafting. Obviously this work re- 
quires highly specialized training, and 
equally, I believe, it will be agreed that 
this service should be rendered and that 
it must be in the closest co-operation with 
the reference work. There is no doubt in 
my own mind that the best condition is 
that of a single agency to perform this 
dual work, where the establishment of 
such is possible, and the usual organization 
seems to include both the expert drafts- 
men and the special clerical and steno- 
graphic assistance. 

This service in the primary formulation 
of bills must inevitably lead to a similar 
assistance as bills progress toward final 
enactment. This care as to form through 
the processes of amendment and revision 
will ultimately be complete if the enacted 
statute law is what it should be "to stand 
the test." 



This leads me to certain suggestions of 
other fields of service in the legislative 
process which should all tend to better the 
whole legislative product. Of course, in 
much of this service the emphasis Is 
placed upon form and make-up of the final 
product, the discretion as to subject mat- 
ter resting elsewhere, but that discretion- 
ary judgment is to be based upon the most 
complete information it is possible to fur- 
nish. Most of these services are now per- 
formed by the libraries or other non-leg- 
islative agencies in some states, but of 
course not all, or indeed many, in any one 
state. They include editing, foot-noting, 
side-noting, indexing of session laws, and 
the preparation of tables of amendments, 
repeals and similar matter; the proper fil- 
ing and care of original bills, journals, 
committee records, and similar matter, 
after the work of the session is com- 
pleted; the editing and indexing of the 
printed journal; editorial work of various 
forms upon the legislative documents. 
These are all services needed by our 
states, useful to the legislative bodies, and 
only properly handled through some per- 
manent agency. Is the state library that 
agency? I leave the question for your con- 
sideration, and suggest that some uncer- 
tainty at present as to just what may be 
most desirable is evident particularly in 
the new legislation in Vermont, Ohio, In- 
diana and California. It has already been 
brought out in prepared paper and in dis- 
cussion at this conference that the state . 
library should not be a central public li- 
brary in its content or its method. It is 
rather possible to express the field of its 
activities as that of a collection of special 
libraries. Into that field would come quite 
naturally the varied services to the legisla- 
tive branch of the government which have 
been suggested. As already stated some 
of them are now supplied in some states. 
What we shall ultimately work toward in 
our states is a complete organization of 
these allied branches of work, all of which 
focus about the work of the legislature. 
Some of these services are at once recog- 
nized as within the field of the library — 
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about others there is a decided difference 
of opinion. But they all have many com- 
mon elements, many points of contact. 
They are most effectively to be handled 
as a group. The tendency will surely be 
toward a concentration rather than a scat- 
tering of these parts of one general work. 
Plans for such a concentration, adapted to 
a particular set of conditions, to be sure, 
have already been put into concrete bill- 
form in New York and the bill was before 
the legislature this year. The question 
presents many new features, but is not 
something to be answered perhaps in the 
distant future; it is rather, I believe, 
worthy of a very real consideration in the 
present. 

The PRESIDENT: The second paper 
this morning, which follows very logically 
after the one which we have just heard, 
will be by Mr. DEMARCHUS C. BROWN, 
state librarian of Indiana, on 

STATE-WIDE INFLUENCE OF THE 
STATE LIBRARY 

The writer of this paper would be more 
than Protaean if he could say anything new 
on this topic. All our associations, at least 
the half dozen I belong to, meet so often 
that repetition is forced upon us. In the 
interim very few experiences or ideas 
worth recording come to us. Biennial or 
triennial sessions would lead to better 
results and save money. 

The personality and attainments of the 
librarian (and his staff) are of prime im- 
portance in making the state library a 
dominating influence in the common- 
wealth. He is the man behind the gun. 
I put him first. From the negative side, — 
his position should not be subject to par- 
tisan or personal influence. That is a 
blight to start with and will ruin any 
institution. We are still afflicted with that 
curse in places, not only in the state li- 
braries but in official positions generally. 

Affirmatively, the head of the state li- 
brary ought to be a person of scholarly 
acquirements or at least in deep and ap- 
preciative sympathy with scholarship and 
knowledge. If he is a scholar in a limit- 



ed field he should be in accord with all 
who are trained in other departments. 
He should be able to represent the state 
in its educational and scientific undertak- 
ings, by papers and addresses, whenever 
called upon. It goes without saying that 
he should be a trained mau in educational 
or library or literary work and of course 
an executive officer. His library is a lab- 
oratory of all for all in the state and he 
must be in touch with the work of that 
laboratory. His library is the distributer 
of blessings to a great commonwealth, and 
according to the motto of the "Library 
Company" of Philadelphia, that is divine 
(Communiter bona profundere deum est). 
I'll not quote the Latin — it would be class- 
ic, and to be classic is against the regula- 
tions of the Zeitgeist. I want him to be an 
inspirer for all to love art and poetry, and 
study and history and politics (real) ; and 
not merely skilled in the knowledge of 
card indexes and catalog rules. A certain 
famous general in the Confederate Army 
spent so much of his time on details of 
drill and quartermaster's regulations that 
he forgot how to fight his army. 

I have put the librarian first in this 
broadening influence of the state library. 
All the volumes and equipment and staff 
will be comparatively a failure without 
this scholarly, well-trained, wide-awake 
executive officer. 

As to the various ways in which the 
state library can extend its influence and 
make itself useful, permit me to suggest a 
few. This institution can well be the bib- 
liographical center of the state. Every 
club, school, library, society, and all citi- 
zens can be made to know that here in- 
formation can be obtained about books. 

Our own demand is quite large and 
ought to be larger. There are libraries 
with meagre equipment, schools with 
none, people with none, colleges with lit- 
tle — all these may be taught to turn to the 
central institution for bibliographical in- 
formation. I consider this a source of 
wide-spreading influence, valuable and 
helpful to the whole state. I have placed 
it second more because I deem it impor- 



